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For Friends’ Review. 

THE CONVERSIONS OF EARLY FRIENDS. 

Religious Doctrine, as held by men, is a 
statement of the manner and order of their 
experience, as they understand it, with addi- 
tions from such experience of others as they be- 
lieve to be trustworthy. Diversity of doctrine 
proceeds from two different causes: First, the 
statement of the soul’s experience must plain- 
ly depend on the stage to which that experi- 
ence has reached ; Second, experiences being 
equal, difference of doctrine will result from 
varying capacities of intellect, to ascribe to 
events and influences their proper share in 
the work. It is easy for the mind unaccus- 
tomed to exact thought, to ascribe effects to 
causes other than the true ones. To such de- 
fect may be traced the importance attached 
by many to outward ceremonials and ordi- 
nances; things which in themselves can have 
no sufficient effect on the heart. Such effect 
us they may produce is in direct proportion 
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to the extent to which they are believed in; 
such belief.being the usual concomitant of ig- 
norance or thoughtlessness. 

There are, however, two radically distinct 
views of the origin and course of the Christian 
life, whose diversity transcends al! minor dif- 
ferences. They are more or less mingled in the 
minds of many persons, but are in themselves 
irreconcilable. Either may be stated in so 
_ superficial a manner as to be distasteful to the 
, thoughtful mind ; and either may be expressed 
in terms of deeper experience, so as to satisfy 
the most exacting criticism among its suppor- 
ters. 

The one doctrine asserts that if men will 
obey such sources of light as they possess, 
they will grow into righteousness; that by 
obedience they develop habits of good life and 
works, and are received into eternal mansions 
in consequence of the attainments thus made. 

This is justification by works. The more 
superficial forms of it assert that the source 
of our light is the Bible, and that godliness 
is attained by obedience to whatever may be 
looked upon as enjoined therein ; some finding 
more, others less numerous rules and sacra- 
ments to be necessary. The deeper type of 
the doctrine states that our light is divine, 
and exists in the minds of all men; that it is 
a discriminator of right and wrong, and that 
it is only necessary for man to yield obedience 
to it in order to be led into righteousness and 
eternal life. 

The second form of statement of the plan 
of salvation, while including the terms of the 
first, is different at the basis. It asserts that 
man is in his nature unable to obey the laws 
of righteousness. That he so far prefers his 
selfish pleasures as to be incapable of becom- 
ing righteous, without experiencing a change 
in the decires of his soul; and it is eaid that 
this change is brought about by an exercise of 
faith in the Divine goodness and love, which 
faith enables the man to assume a filial rela- 
tion to God, in which good works are per- 
formed from a principle of love. This is jus- 
tification by faith. 
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As in the previous form of doctrine, there 
are deeper and more superficial explanations 
as to the effective cause of the life of faith. 
On the one hand it may be asserted that a 
resting in the truth of the statements contained 
in the Bible is its sufficient cause, and the 
condition of its maintenance. Others declare 
that a divine influence in the heart prompts 
a seeking for God, which results in an addi- 
tional experience of Him as an object of grat- 
itude, love, and, therefore, of faith. In the 
current doctrines, these different elements are 
mingled in various degrees, but all unite in 
asserting that justification by faith includes 
an act of trust and consecration, followed by 
a belief in the forgiveness of sins, as the con- 
ditions of entrance into a new life. This ie 
the new birth or “ conversion,” and those who 
have experienced it are members of the Chris- 
tian Church so long as they retain its condi- | 
tions. 

The two positions, of justification by works, | 
and justification by faith, might be contrasted, | 
the former as a doctrine of development, the | 
other as a doctrine of re-creation. 

An examination into the biographies and 
autobiographies of Christians, furnishes a. 
great mass of evidence as to the nature of hu- | 
man experience in the effort to attain moral | 
purity; evidence of the greatest value from | 
every point of view. These histories are totally | 
different from disquisitions on the importance | 
and beauty of good works, such as abound in | 
heathen literature; but they lay bare the la- | 
bors, failures, and triumphs of those who) 
honestly sought to attain to what others had | 
been content to admire at a distance. The| 
summary statement of these experiences is | 
embraced in the four principal forms of doc- | 
trine above defined. 

As the question has often been asked and 
variously answered, as to what the experi- | 
ences of the founders of our denomination | 
warrant us in holding as its distinguishing | 
doctrines ; a brief account of the entrance into 
the Christian life, of a number of them, is 
given in the following pages. These accounts | 
are derived from the volumes of the ‘‘ Friends’ | 
Library,” published in Philadelphia by Wil- 
liam and Thomas Evans, between the years 
1837 and 1850. Much similar evidence can | 
be procured from other sources, but the pres- 
ent article refers only to the eighty-one per- | 
sons mentioned in the work quoted. 

Of this number no record is given of the 
entrance into the Christian life of ten persons. 
Of the remaining seventy-one persons, thirty- | 
two record the time of their conversion, and | 
regard it as the beginning of their membership 
in the true Church. Sixteen persons state | 
that they passed from death unto life early in 
their Christian course, but do not distinguish 
the time when, in their apprehension, that 








event took place. In the cases of nineteen 
persons no definite experience of conversion is 
described, and the writers do not state whether 
they believe such to be a distinguishable step 
in Christian experience or not. But all agree 
in asserting that they were subject to visita- 
tions of divine power which filled them with 
peace, and strengthened them to fulfil the 
ideal of righteousness which already existed 
in their minds. 

The names of the persons whose experiences 
are above summarized, follow; together with 
the date of the birth of each, and the age at 
the time of conversion, so far as ascertainable 
from the work in question. 


, CLASS I. 


1636 George Whitehead, 17, 

1712 James Gough, 22, 
John Gratton, 

1635 William Caton, 17, 

1717 Mary Neale, 25, 

1726 Catharine Phillips, 21, 
Thomas Story, 

1755 Mary Capper, 28, 

1678 Evan Bevan, 

1701 Margaret Lucas, 20, 

1617 John Crook, 18, 

1756 Richard Jordan, 

1702 Isaac Sharpless, 20, 

1640 Stephen Crisp, 


George Fox, 
1626 Gilbert Latey, 28, 
1621 Thos. Thompson, 31, 
1750 Wm. Savery, 28, 
1694 Jane Hoskins, 20, 
1634 Elizabeth Stirredge, 21, 
1610 William Dewsbury, 35, 
Thomas Wi!son 
1657 Joseph Pike, 12, 
1715 Joseph Oxley, 23, 
1713 Elizabeth Ashbridge, 23, 
1624 John Richardson, 
Jane Pearson, 
1681 Deborah Bell, 19, 
1713 John Griffith, 19, 1750 Mary Dudley, 20, 
1705 John Churchman, 20, Hannah Dudley, 20. 


CLASS II. 


Samuel Fothergill, 
Samuel Neale, 
John Burnyeat, 
Jas Dickinson, 
Richard Davies, 
Mary Alexander, 
Samuel Crisp, 
John Spalding, 
Edward Burrough. 


CLASS III. 


Thomas Shillitoe, 
Chas. Marshall, 
Henry Hull, 

John Woolman, 
Thomas Chalkley, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
Ambrose Rigge, 
David Hall, 

John Fothergill, 
John Croker. 


This statement of the views of the persons 
whose names are given above, is no doubt 
very imperfect. The histories of those includ- 
ed in lists II. and IIL. differ from those enum- 


Samuel Bownas, 
Ruth Follows, 
John Clibborn, 
Sarah Stephenson, 
Benjamin Bangs, 
Wiliam Penn, 
John Hall, 

Oliver Sansom, 


Christopher Story, 
Annie Camm, 
John Banks, 
Alice — 
William Edmundson, 
John Barclay, 

Dan‘l Stanton, 

Sarah Grubb, 
Martha Routh, 


‘erated in list I. from defect of statement, 


which may be due to the record, and not to 
the experiences of the persons themselves. 


It is evident that if any corrections are neces- 


sary, it will be by the transfer of names 
towards or into class first. Nevertheless, it Is 
to be supposed, that had the former attached 
especial importance to some particular expe 
rience, they would have left record of it 
It should be mentioned, also, that in the cases 


of two persons included in the third list, John 


Woolman and Annie Camm, a condition of 
innocence and acceptance was known in early 
youth, which may have prevented the exper! 
ence of that strong contrast of states which 
exists where a more sinful life is consciously 
replaced by one of reconciliation and right- 
eousness. In all cases the first condition o 
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the mind is seen to be one of conviction of its| services as Indian Commissioner, he would 
sinfulness, and sorrow therefor, accompanied | never receive any compensation, saying when 
by endeavors after amendment. In those per-| it was offered to him, “That is not what I 
sons whose names are enumerated in lists I.| work for.” On a recent occasion, being ad- 
and II. an attainment was reached in which vised by the purser and commandant of the 
the soul was consciously relieved of condemna- | post to accept the payment due him, because, 
tion, and was blessed with an assurance of | as it was stated, if he did not, not one dollar 
divine love, and an entrance into a life in| of it would ever be returned to the govern- 
which old things were done away, and all| ment, he took the money, and immediately 
things were become new. In the cases of those | divided it among the Indians who were pres- 
enumerated in list third, this experience does | ent. 
not appear to have been so clear, and thetwo| Mr. Wistar’s large experience and observa- 
states were mingled in such a way as to make | tion of the native tribes gave him not only a 
it appear as though in some instances those | thorough understanding of the Indian char- 
persons did not expect to witness so great a acter, but an intelligent appreciation of their 
change as a preliminary of Christian life, but | condition and of the wrongs which they suf- 
rather hoped for an assurance of faith, as a fered. Both for himself and so far as his in- 
consequence of a life of increasing faithful- | fluence extended, nothing short of the fairest 
ness. Christian dealing with these wards of the na- 

In reading the accounts of the varying ex- | tion, for whom he had an unbounded sympa- 
periences of these earnest persons, one tee thy, was his invariable rule of action. His 
vation suggests itself by way of explanation. | sense of their sufferings was so keen that when 
It would seem that the language “According | among them he could not at all times suppress 
to thy faith be it unto thee,” is realized by his feelings or even his tears. Therefore, al- 
those who seek a cure for the disease of sin, though he was naturally of a lively and ver- 
as well as by those who formerly sought the | satile disposition, they called him “ The-Man- 
Lord Jesus as a physician for the body. with-a-tear-in-his-eye;”’ and so great was their 

In confirmation of the above remarks I love and respect for him that on one occasion, 
quote a number of passages from the work in| when other treaty measures were about to fail, 
question. I begin with the definition stated their chiefs exclaimed: “Send us the Man- 
to have been given by George Fox, of the| with-a-tear-in-his-eye; we will do what he tells 
condition of the member of the true Church, | us.” 
vol. I. p. 29. “Ofthe opinions then generally| Such menarerare. So modest and retiring 
prevalent among professors one of the first was his life that outside of the Society of 
which was clearly shown him to be an error, | Friends, of which he was a valued member, 
was calling persons believers and Christians | and of the immediate circle of workers with 
merely because they made a profession of re- | whom he came in contact, his fame was limited ; 
ligion. He was taught that none were true | but in the death of Thomas Wistar, which oc- 
Christians or believers but such as were really | curred at his residence on Sunday last, not 
born of God, and passed from death unto life ; | only the Red man, but this community and na- 
and that all others, no matter how high their | tion have suffered loss. 


pretensions to religion, were deceiving them-| The following poem, conveying a faithful 
selves.” tribute to the character of this good man, has 
(To,be continued.) been sent us by a favorite correspondent and 


——- eee —- —_ ‘relative of the deceased : 
From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. | 


THOMAS WISTAR, LATE INDIAN A), 
COMMISSIONER. Not deeds of glory writ with blood 
And blazoned to the world ; 
Not banners of thy face and fame, 
And for thyself unfurled ; 
Not even greatness as ’tis held 


THOMAS WISTAR, 





Thomas Wistar, of whose death on the | 
16th inst.a simple obituary notice appeared in 


this paper, was a widely useful and philanthro- By men of lower strife, 

pic citizen, but was best known as a life-long, | But greatness that is great indeed, 
devoted friend of the North American In-| Was thine—a noble life! 

dians; ever ready, when their interests de- There are who, scarcely seen or heard, 
manded his presence, to leave his beautiful | Save by a chosen few, 

home, near Fox Chase, and every private in-| But true and tried in word and deed, 


Their Master’s service do; 
Anointed by their God and King, 
Baptized into His will, 


terest, and hasten to their relief. He was thus | 
constantly summoned from his coveted rural 


retirement to meet the Indian Bureau at Wash- | A knightly mission oft is theirs 
ington, and also frequently, up to a late date, Thus humbly to fulfil. 
to visit Indian tribes on the frontier. For Such was thy lot, devoted one; 


these wearing journeys, and for his valuable Dark corners of the earth 
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And dusky savages may tell lin, December, 1872.—‘ God is Love.’ W. 


The measure of thy worth ; ” ; ; ; 
Where armed battalions sued in vain, | Fey. The Bible is an 8vo volume, with 


Aud engast councils failed, | flexible black morocco covers and turned 
Thy tender smile and tearful eye | edges. Though given Mr. Moody in the last 
O’er stubborn hearts prevailed ! ‘month of 1872, it appears as if it might have 
The wily Indian found in thee /seen ten years’ service. Some of the leaves 
A friend so guileless, true, are worn through with handling. But nearly 
That love, for hate and dire revenge, every page gives another and more positive 
etoe in oA ae Retest ti | ee of the study Mr. Moody has given the 

men would hang upon thy neck, : 
Young Seeven sting the nll ook. In ee cee many nen 
Proud natures all unused to bend | are annotat ad on nearly every page. 1s 
Were glad to yield thee all. pecially is this true of those parts treating of 
O, we have Insed beManetieneall the history of the Israelites, the chosen peo- 
How, round the wigwam fire, ple of God. But in the New Testament, open 
It was thy joy to strive to raise the book wherever one may, the pages are 
Their aspirations higher ; | marked and annotated in black, red, and blue 
an er Ses morn, ‘ink to a wonderful extent. Sometimes cer- 
A helmets spiianeisbembed to melt tain words are underscored ; again & whole 
Your spirits into one. verse is inclosed in black lines, with mysteri- 
' ; | ous numbers or a single letter of the alphabet 

No creed or dogma it was thine . : 
To give their listening ears, _marked opposite. All around the margins 
But simple words of right and wrong, and at the chapter heads are comments on 
_ Of holy joys and fears: certain passages—an idea embodied in two or 
Still pointing to the voice divine, three words, with the more important word 
__ Responsive tay cents Goetre— underscored. Turning to the texts of the 
God’s own in-teaching Word that leads y : k 
Each weary soul to rest. sermons Mr. Moody has preached in Brook- 
" nb : anal lyn, one finds the burden of his themes often 
eee eee embodied in one of those marginal notes. There 

Thy youth and silv’ry hairs, ls : 

And e’en, if suffering red men called, | is scarcely a page in the New Testament where 
Thy very life was theirs. a dozen such annotations could not be counted ; 
Such lives make heroes valiant, strong while in some instances every space in the 


And eager for the fight, argin is filled, and hardl sentence has 
Whose watchword is self-sacrifice, — ; 7 * ; 


; cae escaped the evangelist’s pen.” 
en ne D. L. Moody tare ; me For a number of 
Beginning in the love of God, ears I have made a rule not to read any 
_, ood deeds, like waves of light, book that does not help me to understand the 
ye - steiie Sather 60 uns on Bible. I am a greater slave to that book than 

eyond the range of sight. ° ° 

So shall the influence of thy life any man is to strong drink, and 1 am sure 
In ceaseless circles spread, that it does me a great deal more good. Every 
And yet, in hearts that knew thee not, Christian ought to have a good Bible—not so 
A kindred fervor shed, good that you are afraid to mark it—and a 
Philadelphia, January 20th, 1876. ; concordance. I think I have got the key to 


wo ,the study of the Bible. Take it topically. 


: aaiale / . Take ‘ love,’ for instance, and spend a month 
A WELL USED BIBLE. in searching what the Bible “2 about love, 
h 


We clip from a a paper @ reporter's | from Genesis to Revelation. us you will 
description of a Bible which is in constant use, | jearn to love everybody, whether they love 
and which bears the marks of years of care-| you or not. Inthe same way take ‘grace, 
ful and thoughtful study. Some of our readers, | ‘ faith,’ ‘assurance, ‘heaven,’ and so oD. 


doubtless, with a commendable spirit of rev- | When you read your Bible, be sure you hunt 
erence, treat their Bibles with extraordinary | for something. Read the chapter over again 
caution, and some may deem it a sacrilege to | ¢j}] you understand it. I would add, make 
annotate the margins. But some of the most | yourself thoroughly familiar with St. Paul's 
interesting associations of a man’s life cluster Epistles. They are the key to all the Holy 
around the texts which he has marked 48 | Scriptures. Get a reference Bible, and you 


a, = a hk. ae Pea 4 own | will o the best seen? in a < 

exper bd his investigations OF truth. “Take one word in a book, such as the ‘be 

well marked Bible, like that here described, ' lieves’ in St.John. Every chapter but twospeaks 

testifies of individual history and growth in |of believing. Look up the nineteen personal 

= and knowledge. . ; ; interviews with Christ. Take the conversious 
Mr. Moody’s Bible is an interesting book. | of the Bible; 


: . ; the seven ‘blesseds’ and 
It was given him by a friend, and bears on ‘overcomes’ of the Revelation. See what 


the fly-leaf the words: “ D, L. Moody, Dub-| 1 John iii. says about ‘assurance’ and the six 
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things worth knowing. Take up the five| 
‘precious things’ of Peter; the ‘verilys’ of| 
Jobe the seven ‘walks’ of Ephesians; the | 
four ‘much mores’ of Romans iv.; the two | 
‘receiveds’ of John i.; the seven ‘hearts’ in| 
Proverbs xxiii., and especially an eighth ; the 
‘lookings,’ the ‘ lookings back,’ and ‘ beholds’ | 
of the Bible.” 


An Arrectinc INCIDENT IN THE Dear 
Mure Scnoot.—[From the Norwich Conn. 
Bulletin.|—A beautiful incident is related to 
us which occurred only a few days ago in 
the Home School to teach mutes articulation 
and lip reading, at Mystic River. Miss P., 
an interesting graduate of one of the oldest 
institutions for the education of deaf mutes, 
having a desire to learn to speak and to read 
the lips of her speaking friends, was recom- 
mended by her old principal to try Mr. Whip- 

le’s school: and she entered it last term. 
She made rapid progress, and was much 
aided by the natura! alphabet, the invention 
of her new teacher. This alphabet curiously 
suggests sound, or the right position of the 
organs to utter sound, as well as form; and 
whenever a mute pupil can read and write it, 
he or she can generally give any of the forty 
sounds of our difficult Dien with great 
precision and discrimination, and often with 
remarkable correctness. This young lady, | 
filled with enthusiasm at every step, mastered 
the alphabet with little difficulty, and one 
day came to her teacher with something 
written on her slate, which she asked him to 
correct, her mind being agitated with emotion. 
It proved to be the Lord’s prayer, put into 
the language of articulation. Perceiving her 
agitation the teacher could scarce restrain his 
own tears as he corrected the few unimport- 
ant errors of pronunciation, and delicately 
returned it. The next morning the lady came 
exultingly to her teacher, exclaiming: “I 
peayed last night for the first time in my life 
with my voice,” and neither of them could 
restrain their emotions. He ventured to ask 
if she had never prayed before. “Oh yes, I 
have thought my prayers, but I never spoke 
them before.” “ My lips shall praise Thee, O, 
God;” “Attend the voice of my prayer.” 
“Attend the voice of my supplications, O, 
Lord.” The earnestness and satisfaction of 
the devout mute who had now realized one of | 
the brightest dreams of her life admitted of 
no question, and called for no reproof, if she 


Was something of a literalist in her interpre 
tation. 


en 





SpurGEon has come out strongly against 
excluding religion from the national schools. 
He calls it making infidelity the national re- 
ligion, and he prefers even the Church of Eng- 
land to having Bradlaugh for Archbishop of 
Canterbury. | 
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Correspondence of Christian Weekly 
HOW I FOUND CGHRIST. 


“ How did I find the Saviour? I have a 
very strong feeling that I didn’t find him at 
all—that He found me. And that feeling has 
grown stronger within me, as year after year 
has been added to my Christian life. It comes 
home to me when I attempt to induce others 
to seek Christ, or aid those who are seeking. 
Lookimg back over the past, I tremble to 
think that had it been left to my seeking, I 
never should have found, or even sought. I 
have a curious sense of helplessness, in the 
conviction that my being in the Christian life 
at all is simply due to Christ’s putting me 
there. The special experiences attending the 
transition have almost faded from my mind. 
It doesn’t seem to me that there was any 
seeking on my part. It was allon His. He 
called and enabled me both to hear and 
answer. He put His hand on me, and has 
held me ever since. I have wondered within 
myself a great many times, why I am a 
Christian. The only answer for me seems to 
be, apprehended—laid hold of—by Christ— 
‘kept by the power of God.’ I don't 
know, then, that I can say anything to help 
others seek Christ. After all, isn’t the great 
thing to help them realize that Christ is seek- 
ing them ?” 


> 


For Friends’ Review 


THE WIND BLOWETH. 





*“ The wind bloweth where it listeth,and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not teli whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth, so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” 

We have here the Saviour’s own illustra- 
tion and explanation of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. It was a new truth to this ruler of 
Israel, which caused him to marvel greatly. 


, And who of us have not been equally aston- 


ished, in beholding the miracles performed by 
this invisible, wonder-working Spirit? 

We have seen the sun-beam enter the 
dell, and amid the tangled grasses search out 
the tiny lily of the valley, and kiss its droop- 
ing head which was hanging low with the 
weight of a dew-drop, and it arose and with 
expanding petals received and rejoiced in the 
warm embrace of its welcome visitor. 

And so we have seen the child of affliction, 
whose head was bowed with many a sorrow, 


kissed with the sun-beam assurance of infinite 


love, which in the dark hour entered that 
drooping heart, piercing through the tangled 
skein of circumstances, throwing light on 
dark enigmas,—raised into life by the Holy 
Spirit’s quickening breath, vivifying the germ 
of faith, and unfolding to all around a beauty 
which alone is to be found in the precious 
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fruit-bearing branches in the garden of the | shalt be saved.” 


We answer: we have the 
Lord. 


Spirit, through Christ, as the result of his 
In the valley of the prophet’s vision, He is | mediation and atonement. The Spirit con- 
represented as breathing on the dry bones,| vincing of sin, as soon as this is the case, we 
causing life to spring up where death reigned | give up our carnal mind and accept the mind 
triumphantly, bringing bone to bone, and then | which was in Christ Jesus. That is, all the 
clothing them with flesh, so they stood up a|carnal mind has to do, is, to get itself out of 
reatarmy. This was indeed a mighty miracle, | the way: and even Christ takes that out of 
Bat it was not so great, not so mighty a one, as | the way, by the Spirit convincing and we 
on the day of Pentecost, when He came down | consenting. 
as a rushing mighty wind, and sat as cloven| He comes to us first, for He says, = I was 
tongues of fire, on those who came together. found of them that sought me not.” The 
Is there yet another miracle on record as | carnal will being given up, every good thing 
great as this? Yes, in our own day, all over we do afterward, is, Christ working in us to 
this “valley of Baca,” multitudes who were | will and to do of His good pleasure. — 
born blind, now see, deaf ears are being un-| The second paragraph says: “While works 
stopped, new tongues are given, lepers are| have no merit to save, we have works to do, 
cleansed, paralytics walk, prodigal sons and | in order to find the place where the merit of 
prodigal daughters throng the highways, | another is made availing.” 
widows of Nain are rejoicing that their dead| The merit of Christ does not reach to the 
sons are alive again. Marthas and Marys| fulness of His mission as a vicarious satis- 
are rejoicing over brothers who had lain in| faction until the Spirit speaks pardon to the 
their graves more than four days, but through | soul, and it is cleansed of all impurity by the 
the pleadings of these sisters have heard the} baptism of the Spirit. But the very initiat- 
inspeaking voice of the Resurrection and the/|ing step taken by the sinner is through the 


Life, and have come forth loosed from the 
bonds of sin, death, and the grave, and are 
now filling the hearts of these sisters with joy, 
gratitude and praise. 

And have we no part or lot in this glorious 
work? Can we not help to carry one afflicted, 
sin-bound soul to the Great Physician, al- 


though the press is great? Can we not pour 
the balm of Gilead into one wounded spirit ? 
Can we not encourage some timid one to press 


through the crowd of difficulties to touch 
seamless garment ? 


the 


For Friends’ Review. 
WHAT IS IT TO COME TO CHRIST ? 

In No. 10 of Friends’ Review of 10th mo. 
23, 1875, an article appears on “ Works,” 
in which are two paragraphs which I wish to 
review, that good may reflect therefrom, 
and that the understanding of its readers 
may comprehend more clearly what those 
mean who use the words quoted by the 
writer of the article in question. The first 
paragraph is as follows: “ All you have to do 
is to come to Christ and He will save you.” 
I presume no class of Christians believe 
more in an active faith; and while the grace 
of faith is the gift of God, yet the exercise of 
that power is on the part of the believer; 
and no one believes more in the text that 
“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.” That the life of the Christian 


merit of another. The first exercise of faith 
is upon the fact that God speaks and we be- 
lieve. He speaks through Christ to us. The 
faintest knock at the door of our hearts 
'is mediated for by Christ. The writer men- 
‘tioned, to illustrate his point, quotes from 
Matt. v. 23, &c.; where Christ speaks of 
bringing our gift to the altar. A proper 
analysis of the text will show that the person 
who brought the gift to the altar came to 
Christ before he went to his brother. We 
are now under the Gospel; hence we must 
| define words and terms under the law as un- 
| derstood spiritually. The gift is the resigna- 
| tion of ourselves. The altar of the heart is 
Christ. The fire on the altar, (which was 
‘holy fire and consumed the sacrifice) is the 
'Spirit consuming our carnality; and the 
smoke ascending shows the fire taking effect 
and ascending as a sweet smelling savor to 
‘the Lord, and the gift accepted by Him. 
When we ask in prayer for anything, we 
bring our gift or resign ourselves, then God 
answers us. When that man went to ask, his 
petition was not received, because he had not 
complied with the terms. He remembered 
he had aught against his brother, and conse- 
quently was out of Christ; malice of heart 
is sin, and sin sepas ates us from Christ. Right 
there, in the attitude of prayer, he discovers 
his error, and having submitted to Christ, in 
this state of mind he goes to his brother and 
is reconciled. He submits to Christ before he 





is a life of works, which are the result of our | starts to his brother; his carnal mind would 
faith ; yet we say, all we have to do, is, to| never have led him there. Then, being rec- 
come to Christ. The first step is the Holy | onciled, he has his petition answered. Another 
Spirit convincing of sin; and yet we say,|example. A man in a business transaction 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou! with a merchant, obtained $10 which did not 
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rightly belong to him, in a way which es- 
caped the notice of the merchant, and no one 
knew he had the money. A long while after- 
wards he was attending a meeting and was led 
to surrender himself to Christ. The mind of 
Christ sent him to restore the $10; or Christ 
seeing that his heart was changed, and that 
he would restore it, there pardoned his sins. 

“We have com passed this mountain—-Legal- 
ism—long enough ;” sin having taken advan- 
tage of the law, which is holy, just and good, 
and deceived us. Let us roll the waters of 
the Jordan back by faith, cross over and inherit 
the land of free gospel liberty, where we can 
successfully contend with the enemy; as Israel 
did in all cases when she took for her Captain 
the Man with a drawn sword that Joshua saw 
before the walls of Jericho. 


P. Wryston, Jr. 
First mo, 8th, 1876: 
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AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


Lieutenant Cameron's Recent Achievement—An 
Unexampled Exploit—Previous Fourneys 
Across the Continent. 


The news of the arrival of Lieut. Cameron 
at St. Paul de Loanda on the 19th of Novem- 


ber last, is almost as surprising as it is-grati- 
fying. He is believed to have started from 
Lake Tanganyika on his journey across the 


Continent last May. It was then his purpose 
to follow the Lukuga—the presumed outlet of 
Tanganyika—to its junction with the Lualaba, 
and then to descend the latter to its mouth. 
The journey was one of unexampled length in 
the annals of African travel, and its dangezs 
and difficulties were so great that none but 
the most sanguine entertained any hope that 
it would be successfully made. It was certain 
that the brave and indomitable Cameron 
would do all that any man could do, but 
when he disappeared into the unknown wil- 
derness of the heart of Africa, the chances 
that he would either reach the Atlantic or re- 
turn to Ujiji were extremely slight. Never- 
theless he has triumphed over every obstacle, 
and has accomplished the longest and most 
difficult journey that has ever yet been made 
by any African explorer. 

Cameron’s path across the Continent lay for 
the most part between the fifth and eighth 
degrees of south latitude. 
who has ever travelled from ocean to ocean 
Within so short a distance of the equator. 
Livingstone’s first great journey extended 
from St. Paul de Loanda, in latitude 8° 48’, to 
the mouth of the Zambeze, in latitude 17° 52’. 
lt was certainly a magnificent achievement, 


but it had been substantially anticipated by | 


He is the first man | 
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the Portugese, and has since been surpassed 
by the journey of Silva Porto. In 1806-11 
two negro slaves, generally known as the two 
Pombeiros, travelled from St. Paul to the 
Portuguese outposts on the Zambeze; and in 
1853-4 Silva Porto crossed from sea to sea, 
pursuing a route somewhat south of Living- 
stone’s between St. Paul and the twenty-third 
meridian, and a long distance north of it be- 
tween the last mentioned point and the Indian 
Ocean. But, both in length and in difficulty, 
Cameron’s journey dwarfs those of the Portu- 
guese, and that of Dr. Livingstone. He tra- 
versed a wilderness in which no trader or ex- 
plorer had ever set his foot. The Congo—for 
that name must henceforth be applied to the 
Lualaba—presented obstacles to exploration 
which had defeated every effort to ascend the 
river, from the expedition of Tukey in 1816, 
to that sent out by the Germans a year ago. 
Cameron had to force his way through tribes 
of savages, who had repeatedly shown, during * 
more than half a century, their hostility to 
Europeans. He had to pass rapids which 
had baffled Tukey and his successors, and he 
had to encounter the deadly malaria of the 
West Coast lowlands. His success is little less 
than a miracle, and it gives to him at once the 
first rank among African explorers. By vir- 
tue of so splendid an achievement he outranks 
Livingstone, Speke, and Baker, and he has 
not left Stanley work enough to do to make 
him a possible rival in-the field of geographi- 
cal discovery. 

Cameron’s explorations have now demon- 
strated practically what the arm-chair 
geographers had demonstrated theoretically, 
that the Lualaba is the Congo, and not the 
Nile. He has rendered it unnecessary for 
Sianley to ascertain whether or not the Lua- 
laba flows into the Albert Lake. When he 
makes his report we shall know whether Liv- 
ingstone’s hypothetical Lake Kamolonda has 
any existence save in the imagination of Liv- 
ingstone’s native informants, and whether the 
West Lualaba, which bas no better claim than 
Lake Kamolanda to a place on the map, is an 
actual or an imaginary river. It is quite proba- 
ble that Cameron has passed through the 
country of the dwarfs, for Schweinfurth gives 
us reason to suppose that the little folks are 
found some distance south of the equator. 
Doubtless he has met with other and equally 
strange races of men. The stories of tribes of 
African dwarfs and of savages with tails have 
been scoffed at by anthropologists ever since 
people became sufficiently civilized to decline 
to believe anything contrary to their personal 
experience. But we now know that the story 
of the dwarf nation was true, and it is not ab- 
solutely impossible that Cameron may have 
found that the story of the people with tails 
has some foundation in fact.—NV. Y. Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 5, 1876. 


Tue Great Revivat.—It has not been 
owing to any lack of interest in the unprec- 
edented religious movement continuing du- 
ring the past nine or ten weeks in Philadel- 
phia, that we have omitted repeating, week 
after week, such reference to it as might have 
been made, but which would have had to be 
expressed in nearly the same terms. We 
may now sum up the account, as thus given 
in the Sunday-School Times : 


“Tt is a wonderful record which is made of 
the meetings led by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey in this city up to the present week. | 
Including the young men’s and young wom. | 
en’s meetings, there have been in all about 
250 different services of the series, with an | 
aggregate attendance at them of perhaps 
900,000 persons. It is thought by the com- 
mittee in charge that at least 300,000 differ- 
ent persons have in all been at these meetings. 
To the last the interest in the services has 
deepened, and the attendance at them has in- 
creased. The meetings of last Sunday, at the 
beginning of the ninth and closing week, were 
as crowded as any from the first of the series. 
Very many Christ'ans have been quickened 
to new activity in the work of the tied, and 
very many sinners have been led to yield 
themselves to a waiting Saviour, through 
God’s blessing on these services. The good 
results of the meetings are not to end with) 
the removal of the evangelists from Philadel- | 
phia. There is a new Christian Jife in this | 
city, manifested in a spirit of union, and in 
zeal and heartiness in all religious endeavors | 
beyond anything hitherto known here, Un- | 
mistakable evidence of this is given in the 
varied exercises of the closing week of these 
evangelistic meetings. The brightest antici- 
pations of friends of this work at its beginning | 
are already more than realized in Philadel- 
phia.” 

The Philadelphia Press (First mo. 15th), 
remarks that Moody and Sankey “have edu- 





cated the thousands on thousands who attended 
their meetings up to the point of appreciating 
plain and direct talking on Bible subjects. 
They have entirely ignored metaphysical the- 
olo.y, and have expatiated only on themes 
held in common by all Christians of all de- 
nox ‘nations, and have studiously avoided 
snytning which might tend to proselytism. 
wh fo They have made the Bible the 
popular book of the day. The fact 
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has been established that the masses of the 
people are ready and willing to engage in re- 
ligious exercises, provided Christian men and 
women who have abundant means give them 
an opportunity.” 

Observation enables us to confirm these 
statements. Awakening of irreligious and 
dissipated persons, reform of habitual drunk- 
ards, quickening of those already Christians, 
‘a spirit of union, and zeal and heartinees in 
all religious endeavors”; these are moderate 
phrases in which to speak of what has been, 
to all who have beheld it without prejudice, 
truly marvellous. We are not of those who 
believe that anything like an exact estimate 
of such movements can be made by counting 
the numbers of those who make, at the time, 
an open confession of their experience. Some 
of these (we hope but few), may prove to 
have mistaken a disturbance of their false 
rest, a conviction of sin not reaching godly 
sorrow, for conversion. Many others who 
have been touched, even born of the Spirit, 
yet have shrunk from speaking in the “ great 
congregation,” or even in the less public, 
although often thronged, inquiry room. Seed 
has been sown which, under the blessing of 
God, will spring up and bear fruit to His 
glory, “after many days.” 

All denominations, and nearly all churches, 
have felt the pervasive influence of this re- 
vival in Philadelphia. We are thankful that 
it has reached many of the members of the 
Society of Friends. Several of our members 
have found their places from time to time in 
the inquiry rooms ; where their religious expe- 
rience was made available, we trust with the 
aid and guidance of the Spirit, in helping to 
point wanderers to the fold of Christ. Espe- 
cially has awakening been witnessed among 
some of our younger “birthright” members, 
and those associated with them ; as at Haver- 
ford College. 

It may well be asked with deep solicitude, 
who shall care for these, of whom some, at least, 
we may be sure, have been newly born into 
the kingdom? Commending them to the 
tender, fatherly mercy of the “ unslumbering 
Shepherd,” let us also supplicate that it may 
be His will now, as of old, to prepare and 
enable some to hear and obey His command- 
ment, “Feed my sheep,” “Feed my lambs.” 
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Responsibility of a momentous kind semains | 
with all Christians in Philadelphia, that the| 
Divine blessing granted may not be thwart-| 
ed or frustrated by slothfulness or indiffer-| 
ence. | 
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AFRICAN Misstons.—The Christian Weekly 
mentions that, shortly after the publication in 
England of Stanley's letter appealing for the 
sending of missionaries to Central Africa, a 
warm-hearted Christian placed $50,000 at the 
disposal of one of the leading Missionary Socie- 
ties, for the purpose of responding to the appeal. | 
This may well recall the words “ Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hands unto God.”’ 


NR eR, 


DIED. 


BULL.—At his residence in East Farnham, Prov. 
ince of Quebec, Canada, on the 3cth of Eighth month, 
1875, Aaron Bull, in the 88th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Farnham Monthly Meeting. He had been a 
resident of the above named place from his minority. 
Being in early life convinced of the truth as accepted 
by Friends, he became a member of our Society. He 
continued steadfast to the end, and died as he had 
lived, in full anticipation of a happy immortality. 

EDWARDS.—On the 4th of Ninth month, 1875, 
within the limits of Richland, but buried at Pleasant 
Plain, Iowa, Lewis D. Edwards, in the 27th year of 
hisage. He often asked the Lord to have mercy on 
him. We have faith that the Lord answered his 
prayer. 

TRUEBLOOD.—On the 14th of Eleventh month, 
1875, in the triumph of living faith, Mary Trueblood, 
in the 30th year of her age; a member of Raysville 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

WINSTON.—At the residence of his son at Farm- 
er’s Institute, Ind., on the 13th of First month, 1876, 
Pleasant Winston, Sr., in his 84th year. 

WELCH.—Near Lafayette, Tippecanoe Co., Ind., 
on the 16th of Tenth month, 1875, Turner Welch, 
aged 85 years. 


LL ee NEE en 


A Series of Meetings is appointed by Greenfield 
Monthly Meeting to be held at Farmer’s institute, ten 
miles south-west of Lafayette, Indiana; to commence 
at half-past 6 «’clock on First day evening, the 6th of 
Second month next. A general invitation is extended 
to ministers and others who may feel called to labor in 
this part of the Lord’s vineyard. Conveyances will be 
furnished from Wea station, (on the Wabash and 
Valley R. R.}, and from South street depot, Lafayette, 
on Seventh-day the sth. Any others, wishing such ac. 
commodation in the following week, will please give 
Notice by card or otherwise 

On behalf of the Committee. 


ISAIAH H. SLEEPER. 
Farmer’s Institute, Indiana. 
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A General Meeting has been appointed at Spring- 
dale, Iowa, to commence immediately after the Quar- 
terly Meeting which occurs on the sth of Second 
month. G. P. Woop, 

Clerk of Committee. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE LAST DAYS. 


If, 


The prophet in foretelling the birth of the 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace, describes Him as 
a ruler and governor. The government was 
to be on His shoulder, and of the “ increase of 
His government and peace there shall be no 
end, upon the throne ot David, and upon His 


kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with 


judgment and with justice, from henceforth 
even forever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts 
will perform this.” 

Peter, on the day of Pentecost, affirms that 
the last days had come, and from that day we 
may date the commencement of Christ’s spirit- 
ual reign, and of the establishment of His 
government, of which, according to the proph- 
et, “there shall be no end, from henceforth 
even forever.” Therefore, we may conclude, 
there will be no change in the administration 
of this government, but an increase of it, and 
of peace, until all nations have ceased to 
learn and practise war, and have become con- 
verted, and have flown unto this (mountain) 
government, and become His subjects. 

More than eighteen hundred years of the 
last days have passed away, and but small ad- 
vance has yet been made toward the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy; and, to judge by the 
actions of those who profess to be subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom, many generations must pass 
before its entire fulfilment. 

The present is a day of great commotion, 
and awakening, and spiritual growth, and ad- 
vancement in religious experience, and earnest 
labors for the conversion of sinners. Strong 
efforts are making for the discarding of useless 
forms and ceremonies, and a closer union of 
churches, yet amid all we see no effort among 
the churches to remove out of the way the 
great stumbling block that will forever pre- 
vent all true unity and conversion of the 
world until it is removed. What is this 
great stumbling block? We will describe it 
in the words of a late writer: 

“And what is this half-adored thing for 
whom nations weave the choicest garlands, 
whose praises all sects (with a few small ex- 
ceptions) unite in singing, and at whose feet 
the richest treasur& are poured? Let us 
strip off those garlands, that tinsel of poetry, 
that false coloring of blinded ambition, and 
look at the thing itself. Tnere he stands! 
a grim, gaunt giant, red with human gore. 
His name is MURDERER; he can not live ex- 
cept upon human blood! The tears of or- 
phans and widows, and of childless parents, 
are his most delicious drink ; and their moans 
and wails, mingled with the shrieks and 
groaos of the mangled sufferers in hospitals, 
and on battlefields, are to him as richest music ! 
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His trade is destruction. He burns cities, he| will become useless, and Christian nations 
robs peaceful peasants, he destroys commerce, | will learn war no more. 
he paralyzes industry. He sends famine| The work of the Association for the Reform 
throughout the land. He distils ‘the pesti-| and Codification of the Laws of Nations will 
lence that walketh in darkness and wasteth at | be appreciated and hastened, and the nations 
noon-day!’ He istheenemy of all mankind, | will unite in establishing a High Court for 
and the greatest scourge of earth. the administration of those laws, in the settle- 
“He held his first carnival on earth just| ment of any differences that may arise be- 
outside the gates of Eden, and became drunk | tween them, which will be few, when war, the 
with the blood of righteous Abel! Since that | cause of most of them, is removed. 
time he has drunk the blood of millions, and| The huge standing armies having exchanged 
caused more human misery than all other|the instruments of death for the instruments 
things combined, and yet he is not satiated! | of peace, will enjoy the comforts and blessings 
He is the eldest born of hell, and Satan’s blood- | of home, of which many have been long de- 
hound to liunt souls to people the dark nether | prived. The sword being sheathed, the query 
world! He never knew love; it dies as soon as| need no longer be asked: “Shall the sword 
his breath touches it. Every kindly emotion | devour forever.” 
withers and congeals under his influence; and! The Church will now be in a position to 
hate and vengeance, and every evil passion,| complete its mission. The sword no longer 
spring up instead. Virtue and chastity wither| preceding or accompanying the Bible, the 
at his touch, and unbridled lusts are his| missionary may go forth untrammeled and 
choicest dainties. ‘free from the stumbling blocks that have so 
“He is the chief of the sorcerers, and has | long impeded his course. Satan’s power being 
the power to bewitch the people; and by his| on a and war, the greatest curse of all, being 
sorceries men have been deceived, and his| removed out of the way, Christian labors at 
hideousness was concealed, and their minds | home will be far more successful against other 
so blinded that they have admired him. And | wiles of the cunning serpent; who, when he 
some men who seemed to be true philanthro-| sees the concentrated power of the Church 
pists, and had many amiable qualities, have | brought to bear against his remaining en- 
joined in league with him to promote the in-|trenchments, will feel his loss of power and 
terests of religiox ! strength, and will be more easily overcome. 
“ O, Christians, is all this a play of fancy?| When we look at the awful results of this 
If it is not true to life it is not because the | terrible scourge of the earth, how sad, how 
picture is overdrawn. In one thing at least,| mournful is the reflection, that professing 
known to men, truth surpasses fiction, and that | Christians are the agents and instruments in 
thing is WAR.” | promoting and perpetuating this horrid work. 
This is indeed a formidable stumbling | And how the joyful news of the conversion of 
block. The mere contemplation of his huge | thousands of sinners throughout our land, is 
dimensions, and terrible power of destructive- | saddened by the reflection that they will ad- 
ness, may have so paralyzed the efforts of| vance no further in the Christian walk than 
Christians, that they have not dared to enter | to be obedient, if called upon by earthly rulers, 
into open conflict with his satanic majesty, | to take the sword and engage in Satan’s work 
but continue to compromise with him, leaving | of human slaughter. A solemn, an awful re- 
him an open field, while their forces are con- | sponsibility rests upon the ministers and mem- 
centrated against other evils, thus vainly | bers of the Christian church. Oh, thet they 
working among the branches, leaving the| could see and feel this responsibility. But let 
strong roots of sin securely protected by this| nut those who have long seen the true char- 
unholy compromise. acter of this iniquity shelter themselves under 
Surely it is time for Christians of every | the delusion, that because they are not per- 
name to cut asunder all treaties, leagues and | sonally responsible, they are free from moral 
compromises with this huge destroyer of the| obligation. The washing of Pilate’s hands 
bodies and souls of mew, and come forward | with water could not cleanse his heart from 
boldly, in the name and in the power of the/|sin, nor can the thought that we are clear of 
Prince of Peace, whom they profess to serve | participation in this great wickedness relieve 
and obey—to crush his power, and drive him/|us from efforts to abolish it. If we refuse to 
forever from the Christian church. So soon | be peace-makers, we shall fail of receiving the 
as Christians are faithful to the commands of | peace-maker’s reward, and fail of doing our 
their Divine Master, they will withdraw all al-| part of the Christian work of our day; so that 
legiance from “ the prince of the power of the| when future and more faithful generatious 
air,” which has so long beguiled them into| “shall look upon the monuments, the institu- 
the support of the terrible and unrighteous | tions and the literature we shall leave behind 
custom of war And when the Church | us, they will regard us as just emerging from 
withdraws its support, swords and spears|the darkness of six thousand years into the 
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light of that joyous era, when moral and in- 
tellectual worth alone shall receive the love 
and admiration of man.” 

J.8. W. 


DEATH OF JAMES B, MILES. 





The London Peace Society has received in- 


telligence of the decease of one of its most) 


valued correspondents, the Rev. James B. 
Miles, the energetic Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, who died suddenly at 
Worcester, Mass., on November 13th. It will 
be remembered that, in conjunction with Mr. 
Henry Richard, M. P., Mr. Elibu Burritt, 
Mr. Dudley Field, and Sir Travers Twiss, the 


deceased took a leading part in organizing | 


the series of annual congresses for the Re- 
form and Codification of International Law, 
held successively at Brussels, Geneva, and the 
Hague. At a meeting convened in Boston 
immediately after his death, and attended by 
a number of leading citizens, a highly eulo- 
gistic address, in reference to him, was de- 
hvered by the Hon. Mr. Washburne, ex 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts. 
Following so soon after the removal of the 
Hon. Amasa Walker, another eminent 
American friend of peace, Mr. Miles’ decease 
leaves a great blank in the Transatlantic 
ranks of that movement,—Christian World. 


From The [London] Friend. 


THE LATE JOHN ASHWORTH.* 





We have sometimes thought it would be no 
difficult matter to construct a pretty accurate | 
history of the life and work of John Ash-| 
worth, by simply putting together the things | 
he tells about himself in the “ Strange Tales,” | 
which have become so widely known. Now 
that his biography has been published in due| 
form by his coadjutor, and afterward his suc- 
cessor in the work at Rochdale—A. L. Cal-| 
man—it is so altogether what we expected, 
that it almost seems as if one must have read | 
it before ! 

The fact is, everything the book tells us| 
about John Ashworth is so entirely in keep- | 
ing with the estimate of his character which 
even those who only knew him through his 
tracts have had the opportunity of forming, 
that it is not easy to distinguish between what | 
is fresh to us and what is not; and does not| 
this of itself say much for the transparent 
sincerity and wholeness of character which | 

reserved him from the inconsistencies which 
t less honest natures? 

It is unnecessary for us to attempt an 

sketch of the life of one who was so well 


* Life and Labors of John Ashworth; Author of “Strange 





Tales,” &e, By A.L. Calman. Manchester: Tubbs & Broo r| 


ll, Market street. 
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known amongst Friends, and so frequently 
associated with them in his labors, as was 
John Ashworth. The biography before us 
has this value, that it helps to fill in the out- 
lines with which we are already familiar. 
And the life of such a man as John Ash- 
worth must be worth a study, for .he was a 
'true man and his words had power. His 
|“ Strange Tales” have been circulated by 
| millions, both in Britain and America. They 
have been read even by the North American 
| Indians, and when John Ashworth visited 
their settlements in 1873, he found himself no 
stranger but a well-known friend. As a 
|lecturer he was most successful, attracting 
large audiences wherever he went; and as a 
preacher he had this rare merit—that the 
| most ignorant could understand what he said. 
“One of his congregation,” says his biogra- 
pher, “came into the town seven years ago, 
eut of Yorkshire, and went from one a to 
another without meeting with a preacher that 
'was intelligible to her. It came into her 
mind she would go to the place they called 
| the. ‘Chapel for the Destitute,’ and the first 
‘evening after service she said, ‘Aye, bless 
| God, this is the place for me. I can under- 
| stand every word he says.’” ; 
| He was a wonderfully large-hearted man; 
at all times entering readily into sympathy 
| with others. He had learnt through much 
of trial and struggle to understand the feel- 
|ings and the needs of those who toil and 
suffer, and he spoke out of a full heart 
| straight to the hearts of his hearers. This 
| was one great secret of his power, and another 
| was the directness and straight-forwardness of 
bis character, which led him to use the very 
plainest language, while at the same time his 
humor and his power of graphic description 





| 
| 





‘enabled him to put things in a telling and 


attractive manner. 

These varied gifts, together with the rapid 
insight into character and the sound practical 
judgment which made him so successful in 
dealing with a great variety of characters and 
cases, are all abundantly evidenced in the 
“Strange Tales.” His practical wisdom and 
discernment are shown in his answer to “ Niff,” 
when, in great distress of mind, he asked 
what he must do to be saved—“ Give up your 
dogs ”’—as also in the way in which he filled 
the office of almoner which so often devolved 
upon him. A more generous-hearted giver 
could rarely have been found, but he was 
not, therefore, easily imposed on. The story 
may be remembered of the man who, as Mr. 
Ashworth stood on his door-step, pleaded, 
with a pitiable look and in a whining tone, 
“Please, sir, will you relieve me?” John 
Ashworth detected him at once, and asked 
the man to exchange places with him, and, 
imitating his gestures and tone, he stood be- 
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fore him, whining, ‘ Please, sir, will you re-|should it be? The Rochdale deputation 
lieve me? please, sir, will you relieve me?’| wanted their town to have the preference; 
and said, ‘How do I lock?’ The man colored |and at last Mr. Finney proposed that they 
up, and would have made his escape, but Mr.|should all “kneel down and pray about the 
Ashworth then spoke kindly to bim, and told | matter.” 
him that, if he had the spirit of a midge, a| “We knelt down,” says John Ashworth, 
young man like him, with a good trade|“and I do not think either of us will ever 
in his fingers (a cabinet-maker), would be| forget that moment.” 
ashamed to go about whining at people’s| “Mr. Finney began first, and said, ‘ Lord, 
doors in that way. He advised him to look | here are two selfish men come from Rochdale, 
up into God’s au blue sky, shake himself, |to request me to go to that town to preach; 
settle down, and be respectable; gave him|they say they know I am requested to 
sixpence, and did not expect to see him again.| go to Manchester. I cannot go to both, 
ome months after, the same man, but very|and they want me to give Rochdale the 
different in appearance and manners, called | preference; they care nothing about Man- 
at Broadfield to thank Mr. Ashworth, gave|chester souls, only about Rochdale souls. 
him a subscription towards the Chapel for the| But, Lord, sou's are souls, equal in value 
D. stitute, and hoped he would serve all such | everywhere: teach these two men that souls 
in the same way as he served him. The man /|are souls.’ 
said he was so vexed that he could have| “Then, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
thrown the sixpence in his face; but he was/|he said, ‘ Pray, brother.’ 
made so ashamed of himself that he resolved| “What I said I cannot tell, but I know I 
to take his advice. He went to a neighboring | was very short. He then laid his hand on 
town, got work, and now, he said, he had two | my companion, saying, ‘ Pray, brother.’ 
suits of good clothes, and a few pounds in his| “He also was very brief, and we arose from 
pocket.” our knees with no little confusion.” 

The natural energy and independence of| After a considerable pause, Mr. Finney 
character which was so striking in John Ash- | rose up, paced quickly about the room, and 
worth, and which enabled him to push his | abruptly said, § 
=~ up in the face of many difficulties, might| ‘1 feel I have nothing to do at Rochdale. 
well make him impatient of its absence in = 
others. His determination never to succumb 
is constantly shown, even in very small mat- THE NEED OF MISSIONS. 
ters. For instance, when in America, he 
thought the price asked for hair-cutting (35 
cents) exorbitant; but, on finding that the | 
hair-dressers were all alike in their charge, | 





At a meeting of the London Missionary 
Society, Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Glasgow, re- 
‘ferred to the first famous debate on missions 
“he offered the last one he visited 12 cents|in the General Assembly of the Church of 


(6d.), asking him to take off as much as he! 


could for the money, as he thought it was| proposal came from two Presbyteries, implor- 
quite enough to pay for hair cutting.” \ing the Assembly to send the gospel to the 

John Ashworth was engaged in writing an| heathen. He said that the pees was de- 
account of his “ Rambles in the New World,” | nounced “as visionary, as fanatic], as pre- 
when his work was interrupted by the illness | sumptuous, as dangerous, and, strange to say, 
which ended in his death, January 26th, 1875.|as democratic and absurd.” The venerable 
The account, so far as it goes, is published by | Rev. Dr. Carlyle, of Inveresk, the Jupiter 
Mr. Calman, as are also epitomes of some of | Tonans of the Assembly, exclaimed, “I have 
John Ashworth’s popular lectures, and sundry | sat for fifty years in this Assembly, and 4 
stories as told by him; one of which we quote| more absurd proposal than sending the gos 
in conclusion. It is an account of an inter-| pel to the heathen has never in that period 
view with Mr. Finney, an American evan-| fallen upon my ears.” After the debate had 
gelist, who visited this country in 1860; and | gone on, the venerable Dr. John Erskine rose 
whose services the Rochdale ministers were | with kindling eye and heart of fire, and point- 
anxious to secure. John Ashworth, and| ing to the unopened Bible on the table, said in 
another gentleman, were accordingly ap-|his broad Scotch, “ Moderator, rax me the 
— to wait upon and invite him. On| Bible, wull ye?” Then with his trembling, 

ing introduced, they told him what they | feeble hands, turning to the Saviour’s last 
had come for; but found that he was just | command, he read, “Go ye into all the world, 
about to sail for America. There were only | and preach the gospel to every creature, fol- 
a few days left, and he had been already in-| lowing it with the promises regarding the in- 
vited to preach in the Corn Exchange at| bringing of all nations, and the universal 
Manchester. It was impossible for him to|spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. “ The 
go to both places; the question was, which | words,” said Dr. Wallace, “ fell like a thum- 


Scotland, nearly eighty years ago, when a 
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et «uh an | 
der clap on the Assembly, and no wonder; | master of the historic facts. George Fox had 
the effect was thrilling; it was a scene for a| been —e his ministry twenty-one years 
painter. The words will ever be associated | when William Penn united himself to Friends. 
with his honored name; words that may} Almost a generation of Friends had passed 
well dignify any age; words that may well | away when the “ Apology” was published in 
mark an important era in the history of mis-| 1678. The system of Church government 
sions—“ Moderator, rax me the Bible, wull| that still exists after the lapse of more than 
ye?” —Christian Weekly. two centuries, was in its essential outlines de- 
eS vised and in operation before G. Fox had the 
assistance of either Penn or Barclay. Mars- 
den (“Christian Churches,” 424), F. D. 
Maurice (“Kingdom of Christ,” i. p. 76), 
Hancock (“ Peculium,” 68-69), are as clear as 
any Friend historian, in rejecting the theory 
of the Penn and Barclay transformation of 
Quakerism—a theory that has to be put forth 
to explain the otherwise inexplicable phenom- 
enon how a crazy man could found a Chris- 
tian society like that of the Friends. Equally 
wrong is the Westminster reviewer's estimate 
of the exaggerated sufferings of Friends. The 
fact is, no popular historian has yet done ade- 
quate justice to the value of their sufferings to 
the cause of English liberty. Between 1660 and 
1685, 321 Friends died in prison, and upwards 
of 12,000 cases of imprisonment, fine, banish- 
ment, and other punishments during the same 
riod, were reported to the King in 1685. 
ell might the Bampton lecturer, speaking 
from the pulpit of Oxford University in 
1871, say: “We Churchmen ... . 
will confess that of the persecutions which 
they [the Friends] underwent . . . . we 


Abridged from The (London) Friend 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON 
QUAKERISM. 

When one of the leading Reviews expatiates 
through seventeen pages upon Quakerism, we 
can do no less than listen to hear what such 
an oracle may have to say. What the West- 
minster reviewer has to say is on this wise. Heis 
much exercised at the disappearance of the old- 
fashioned Quaker from the face of the earth. 
He mourns over the extinction of parapherna- 
lia and pass-words which, whilst absurd and 
puerile, were no less harmless and even use- 
ful. Could the early Friends experience a 
present resurrection they would denounce the 
judgments of heaven on their successors as 
formalists, hypocrites, dogs, swine, vipers of 
Sodom and Egypt. In like strain the re- 
viewer runs on for a couple of pages on the 
transformation that has so changed the So- 
ciety that the Friend of the nineteenth century 
would not, in his opinion, be recognized by 
his predecessor of the seventeenth. 


Having found the Westminster reviewer so 
untrustworthy respecting historic facts, patent 
to every careful siudent of the past, we have 
the less hesitation in declining to accept his 
assertions as they affect the present, or his 
prophecies for the future. 

Semper eadem is not the motto of the 
Friends. Their practical faith in Christ as 
the living Head of His Church, presupposes 
growth and change in their attitude towards 
the ever-changing evils of the world. In their 
rise, it was but by degrees they felt their way 
that primarily shaped the Quaker polity, | towards the recognition of the peaceable char- 
Making no reference to the testimony of men | acter of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Slowly, 
like Penn, Barclay, Ellwood, and other con-| but surely, their hostility towards slavery 
temporaries—the friends of Milton, and Sid-| grew and prospered. At the present time it 
ney, and Russell, and Locke—consider for a| were futile to deny that Friends lay less 
moment the estimate formed of Fox by Car. | stress, both in word and action, — “ ex- 
lyle, Bancroft—(“ the mind of George Fox | ternal eee and passwords” than 
had the highest systematic sagacity”)—Sir| they did a generation ago. Men so acute as 
James Mackintosh, the author of “ Hours|Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Sydney Smith 
with the Mystics,” Marsden, Colquhoun, and | thought the existence of Friends bound up in 
many other writers of the present century. the solidity of the bark that surrounded the 
Against such a consensus of opinion the West-| tree. May it not be regarded as a sign of 
minister reviewer must count for little. His| conscious life and power, when the Society 
theory of the superior influence of Penn and dispensed with some of its bark, and again 

arclay—essentially the same as Lord Ma-| relied more upon its internal spiritual vital- 
caulay’s—is disproved by chronology, and ity? We do not deny, also, that Friends 
rejected by every one who has made himself! t#ke larger and more genial views of life than 


rise of Quakerism. . . . . 

It will be seen the Westminster reviewer 
surpasses Lord Macaulay in his depreciation 
of George Fox. It is easy to understand how 
Fox’s spiritual experience is incomprehensible 
to one who is ignorant of the power of spirit- 
ual life, but it is not easy to understand how 
any one who fairly acquaints himself with the 
facts of his life, can avoid the conclusion that 
Fox was a man of remarkable natural ability 
—to say nothing of spiritual endowments— 
and that it was his mind and no one else’s 


Our author then diverges to discuss the| are heartily sorry and repentant.” . . . 


nary ean eee Ee 
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a preceding generation, and it is but too 
probable the rebound in this direction is car- 
rying some beyond the limits of Christian 
moderation and self-restraint. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that contemporaneously with 
an expanded view of human life—almost in- 
evitable from the larger sphere in which they 
move—the Christian principle of self-denial 
has induced great numbers of Friends to dis- 
continue the use of alcoholic drinks, a prac- 
tice that an earlier generation felt little 
scruple concerning. It were easy to marshal 
many other facts equally demonstrative of the 
continued existence and active power amongst 
Friends of those Christian principles—re- 
straining and constraining—which animated 
their ancestors. The Society has an historic 
past—marked, undoubtedly, by much human 
infirmity, and even by failure—yet inferior to 
that of no other church in its bead-roll of 


holy lives and beneficent deeds that have) 


enlarged the bounds of mental and religious 


freedom, and promoted the welfare of man-| 


kind throughout the world. At the present 
day the Society, in proportion to its numbers, 
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smaller buildings, to be used in the adminis- 
tration of the exhibition, all of which are 
either erected or being designed, with a view 
to their erection at as early a day as ible. 
Besides these there will also be special build- 
ings erected by foreign governments, and 
different States in our own country, and by 
various large industries. 

The United States Government and the 
British Commission are now engaged in the 
erection of handsome structures; the Swiss 
Government will erect a chalét; a company 
of 400 Egyptians intend to erect a row of 
buildings in imitation of a street in Cairo; 
the Japanese will have a separate building, 
and it is highly probable that all of the large 
nations will have special buildings for the 
accommodation of their commissions and ex- 
hibitors. The photographers have already 
decided to erect a structure of their own, and 
other large industrial interests will probably 
follow their example. The States of Kansas, 
Ohio, Massachusetts and Missouri have de- 
termined to provide separate buildings, and 
it is almost definitely settled that New York 


exercises an amount of moral and religious| will dothe same thing. The Women’s De- 


influence we believe to be unparalleled. We 
write not boastfully. We regret and acknow 
ledge the weakness manifest in but too many 
places within our borders. Bunt no consider- 
ation, drawn either from their past history or 
present condition, will tempt Friends to ex- 
change their allotment for that offered by the 
Westminster Review, and consent to be folded 
to the bosom of that mighty Church it would 
rear on the gloomy basis of “the one creed— 
the creed of ignorance.” 


eo 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


The following is the amount of space cov- 
ered by each one of the great Exhibitions of 
the world: — 

Vienna, 1873, all courts covered, together 
with machinery, fine arts, and agricultural 
departments, 56 5-10 acres ; Vienna, 1873, no 
courts covered, 38 8-10 acres; Paris, 1&67, 31 
acres; London, 1862, 25 6-10 acres; London, 
1851, 23 9-10 acres; Paris, 1855, 22 1-10 
acres; London, 1851, without galleries, 18 
6-10 acres ; New York, with galleries, 4 9-10 
acres, (a space rot quite equal to one-half 
that occupied by the Agricultural Building 
of the Centennial Exhibition alone), and 
Munich, with galleries, 4 4-10 acres. The 
area covered by each of the five principal 
buildings of the Centennial Exhibition is as 
follows: Main Building, 21 47-100 acres; 
Art Gallery, 14 acres; Machinery Hall, 14 
acres; Horticultural Hall, 14 acres ; Agri- 
cultural Building, 10 15-100 acres. 
dition to these there will be a number of 





In ad-| 


partment will also erect a structure of their 


|own.—Late Paper. 
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| EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVER- 


ED AT THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COL- 
| LEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, TENTH MO. 
7, 1875. 


BY PROFESSOR RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M 
On the 9th of June, 1875, Dr. Mary F. 
| Seelye, a graduate of our college, missionary 
physician at Calcutta, India, died, (aged 28 
years) in the midst of a professional career 
| which, though brief was as remarkable as it 
was brilliant, whether we consider the large 
amount of good she accomplished through her 
professional skill, or the admiration she ex- 
cited in all classes among whom she labored. 
| The unsolicited tributes to the value of her 
four years of service in Calcutta, which ap- 
peared in the public prints of that great city, 
are precious to all who look with favor upon 
this department of labor in which American 
ladies have no competitors. 
| In the editorial column of a native (In- 
dian) paper, these sentences occur: “ Miss 
Seelye, it will be remembered by many of our 
readers, is the lady doctor who came out to 
this country about four years ago, in connec: 
| tion with the American Mission in Calcutta. 
|In virtue of her profession and her sex, she 
| found the freest access into a great many Hin- 
du households, where she was most warmly es 
|teemed. She wasone of the most modest and 
retiring of women, and she was an honor to 
| her profession and her religion. May many 
| more like her come out to represent the hu- 





| 
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manity and enlightenment of America in this | 
country!” 

It is the echo to this desire, expressed by a 
pative Hindu, coming from Dr. Seelye’s folded | 
hands and silent lips, which I am impelled to | 
offer to this audience of ladies at this time. | 

A successor of Dr. Seelye is urgently needed. | 
Dr. Swain, the pioneer woman physician in 
India, also a graduate of this College, requires | 
rest after her arduous labors of six years, and | 
a physician is sought to take her place. 

Not only from these two localities have 
urgent appeals come to us, but two other 
missionary societies aresoliciting suitable wom- 
en for other fields. It is no exaggeration to 
say that were twenty-five women entering 
upon the study of medicine to-day with a view | 
to foreign service, work ready to the hand 
would be clamoring for every one of them 
long before they could be adequately prepared 
to enter thereupon. 

There is undoubtedly resting upon Ameri- 
can women a solemn responsibility which they 
cannot lightly esteem. They have themselves, 
humanly speaking, inaugurated this divine 
work of carrying healing mercies for the body 
to the zenanas of the Orient, into which such 
relief never before entered. 

This work, so wonderful in its rapid devel- 
opment, established at costly expenditure of 
money, time, and now of life—must not be 
allowed to languish. 

Women of piety, of good education, and 
social culture are those needed. I appeal 
therefore, not alone to the professional ladies 

resent or even to the members of the class, 

ut to all ladies in the audience, in the hope 
either that they may themselves be moved to 
action by this recital of facts, or that they 
may by personal influence be able through 
successive years to induce suitable young per- 
sons to undertake medical study with especial 
reference to missionary work. 

A ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION of remarkable 
interest, more especially to Londoners, has 
been added during the present year to the 
British Museum. It consists of the Thames 
Valley series of remains of British elephants, 
rhinoceroses, deer, oxen, etc., which have been 
discovered in the I/ford Marshes, near Strat- 
ford, during the last thirty years, and has 
hitherto formed the unique private collection 
of Sir Anthony Brady, of Stratford-le-point. 
The collection contains remains of 100 ele- 

hants, all of which have been obtained from 
lford. The longest tusk in the collection 
measures nine feet. The general evidence, 
however, is held to show that the Ilford ele- 
phants were rather a small race. The Rhino- 
ceros Tichorinus, like the mammoth, was clad 
in a fleece, the climate of the period being ap- 
parently of Arctic severity. The British lion, 
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which recent geology shows to have been no 
myth, is represented by a lower jaw and a 
phalanx of the left forefoot. The Brady col- 
lection also includes the Thames Valley hip- 
popotamus, which is found at Grays as well 
as at []ford. The ruminants, such asthe “ 
bison, and ox, constitute fully one half the 
collection, numbering more than 500 speci- 
mens. They include seven specimens of the 
great Irish elk, Megaceros Hibernicus, and 
fifty of the red deer. 


—— a 


Selected. 
LITTLE THINGS. 





BY S. M. H. 





It was only a smile of welcome, 
Or a whispered word of cheer ; 
But it smoothed the path for the tired feet, 
And lightened the load of care. 
It was only a loving visit, 
Perhaps but a loaf of bread; 
« But ye visited Me” will the Master say, 
“’Twas your Lord whom ye clothed and fed.” 


It was only a tender message 
To a heart bowed down with woe; 

But from that one seed by the wayside dropped, 
Shall a harvest of blessings grow. 


It was only a few words spoken, 

We thought they were weak and poor; 
But they told of Christ and His wondrous love, 

As the guilt of the world He bore. 


And the Lord from His height of glory 
Hath listened our words to hear; 

For us is a book of remembrance kept, 
And our names are engraven there. 
It may not be ours to render 
The service our hearts would crave; 

He may give us no words that shall win a soul, 
Or a life from destruction save. 
But often along the wayside, 
As we journey life’s rugged road, 

We shall find some hearts that have need of help, 
Who are fainting beneath their load. 
And though small is the help we can offer, 
If it only be offered in love, 

It will carry a blessing to earth’s sad ones, 
And be known and remembered above. 
And the dear Lord when He cometh, 
Will bring us a great reward ; 

« Thou hast faithfully done the few things I gave, 
Enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 

East Boston, Mass. 


- 


HE GIVETH MORE GRACE. 





More holiness give me, more sweetness within, 
More patience in suffering, more sorrow for sin, 
More faith in my Saviour, more sense of His care, 
More joy in His service, more purpose in prayer. 
More gratitude give me, more trust in the Lord, 
More zeal for His glory, more hope in His word; 
More tears at His sorrow, more pain at His grief, 
More meekness in trial, more praise for relief. 


More freedom from earth-stains, more longings for home, 
More victory give me, more strength to o’ercome, 
More fit for His coming, more useful to be, 

More blessed and holy, more, Saviour, like Thee! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the Ist inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The discount rate of the Bank of 
England, which had been 5per cent., was reduced to 4 
- cent. on the 27th ult. The amount of bullion in the 

ank increased £265,000 during the week ending with 
that day. 

At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Sheffield, the president referred to the startling de- 
cline of their American trade, and said that neither 
Sheffield ‘or Birmingham would ever have such an 
American trade as formerly. American and German 
manufacturers, by introducing machinery for the pro- | 
duction of articles of equal quality to those made by 
hand there, have become successful competitors. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has issued a proc- | 
lamation revoking the application of the « Peace Pres- 
ervation Act” to the counties of Kildare and Wick- 
low and portions of the counties of Fermanagh and 
Down. 

FRANCE.—The elections for Senators by the several 
colleges of the departments were held oft the 3oth ult. 

he different journals vary considerably in their state- | 
ments of the numbers of the respective parties among the 
Senators elected, but they agree that the moderate Re- 
publicansare the most numercus, and theRepublican jour- 
nals are confident that, including those elected by the As- 
sembly, they have a majority in the Senate, while the Con- 
servatives admit that they form at least half of that 
body. Two of the Ministers, Buffet, the head of the 
Cabinet, and Dufaure, Minister of Justice, who were 
candidates, were defeated, while some others, of whom 
Leon Say was one, were elected. About 120 of the 
Senators-elect were members of the Assembly, Thiers 
and Jules Favre among them, 

Under the provisions of the new press law, a Bona- 
partist has been sentenced in Paris to fine and imprison- 
ment, for distributing, without the proper authoriza- 
tion, invitations toa mass for the ex-Emperor. Four 
officers of the army have been cashiered for attending 
a funeral service at Amiens on the anniversary of the 
death of Napoleon III. 

SPAIN.—The total number of Deputies elected to 
the Cortes is stated at 406. Of these, 36 are said to be 
supporters of Sagasta, styled Constitutionalists, and 364 
supporters of the Ministry. But few of the clerical 
party, have been returned, and only one moderate Re- 
publican, Castelar, and one Radical. The Papal 
Nuncio at Madrid has made a report to his govern- 
ment on the elections, in which he says that the govern- 
ment has been compelled to accept the alliance of the 
defenders of the so-called religious liberty, in order to 
secure a political victory. 

A Madrid correspondent of the Cologne, (Germany) | 
Gazette, says that by order of the Spanish bishops, the | 
bodies of all persons who died before the oth of 
Second month, 1875, who were married only by civil 
ceremony, will be exhumed and removed from conse:- | 
crated ground. One decision of the Spiritual Court 
relating to a case of this kind, has been approved by 
the Minister of Pubic Worship. 

Some fighting with the Carlists has taken place in 
the provinces of Biscay, Alave and Guipuzcoa, without | 
decisive results, though the royal troops have been 
generally successful, 

SWITZERLAND.--The International Postal Congress ! 
meeting at Berne has agreed to admit British India and 
the French colonies into the Postal Union. The ques- 
tion of admitting other colonies is reserved for decision 
at the next meeting of the Congress, which is to be 
held in London in the Sixth month next. 

GERMANY.—It is said that the Bavarian Minister of 
War has been stringently admonished trom Berlin to 
discontinue the exemptions from the military conscrip- 


tion hitherto granted to priests and theological stu- 
dents; and that the course advised is about to be 
taken. 

The Reichstag has modified the proposed clause of 
|the penal code prohibiting emigration agencies, by 
| adopting an amendment punishing agents only for wil- 
| fal misrepresentation. A clause imposing penalties 
|on members of secret societies; one directed against 
| acts inciting hostility between different clauses and at- 
| tacking national institutions; and additions further re- 
| stricting the clergy by prohibiting the posting of ob- 
| jectionable communications on church doors, were 
rejected. The so-called Arnim clause was adopted on 
second reading by a vote of 179 to 120, so modified 
that to make a diplomatic servant punishable, inten- 
tion to offend must be proved, 

TurKEY.—An Executive Council has been estab. 
lished for carrying into effect throughout the empire the 
provisions of the firman respecting reforms. Delegates 
designated by the populations whose confidence they 
possess, are authorized to bring complaints and acts of 
injustice to the notice of the government. 

A telegram from Berlin says that the insurgent lead- 
ers in Herzegovina have issued a proclamation de- 
claring that the Austrian programme is unacceptable, 
though supported by other powers, and calling on the 
friends of liberty to answer it by a continuance of the 
war and a stouter resistance. 

The Austrian, Russian and German ambassadors 
communicated the note of the Austrian Premier verb- 
ally to the Porte on the 31st ult. The ambassadors of 
the other powers declared at the same time that their 
governments saw nothing in its proposals contrary to 
the Treaty of Paris. The Porte promised to examine 
the scheme and acquaint the powers with its decision. 

The authorities on the Austrian frontier have forbid- 
den the formation of bands in Croatia to assist the 
insurgents, and orders have been issued to disarm and 
return all insurgents who may cross into Austrian ter- 
ritory. 

Ecyrt.—At the beginning of the present year, by a 
decree of the Khedive, the Mohammedan lunar year 
ceased to be employed as the measure of time in civil 
aftairs, and the Gregorian calendar, which is that now 
used in professedly Christian countries, was adopted. 
By this calendar, every fourth year is leap-year, having 
366 days, except the centurial years, of which only 
those are leap years in which the number of the cen- 
tury is divisible by 4. Thus, 1900 will be a common 
year, 2000 a leap-year. 

ConGrEss.—The Senate passed a bill to confirm 
pre-emption and homestead entries of public lands 
within the limits of railroad land grants, when such 
entries were made according to law before the with- 
drawal of the lands from the market, or after their re- 
storation. The Committee on Elections reported on 
the claim ef J. B. Eustis for a seat as Senator for 
Louisiana, that in their opinion no vacancy exists, P. B. 
S. Pinchback having been elected Senator for the term 
commencing in 1873. Notice was given that the sub- 
ject would be called up on the 3rd inst. 

The House passed a bill making the postage on 


, third-class mailable matter one cent for every two 


ounces or fraction thereof, packages not to exceed four 
pounds in weight; a bill prohibiting officers’ clerks or 
employees in government offices from acting as counsel, 
attorney or agent, for prosecuting either claims oF 
patents for which application was pending while they 
held such positions ; and the Military Academy Appro- 
priation bill. A resolution was adopted instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to inquire whether the Pacific 
railroads to which subsidics were given, have fully 


complied with the law, and what measures are needed 


to protect the government from loss by fraud or negli- 
gence of such companies. 





